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ROYCROFT BOOKS: 


—1898— : 
NNETS FROM THE POR- 
TUGUESE & By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning & & dh 


Four Hundred and Eighty copies on ® 
Whati2an Hand-made Paper. Modeled after 
the Venetian. Special initials designed by 
Mr. W. W. Densidw. Hand illumined— 
bound in boards. Price, . . . ° $5.00 
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JHE DESERTED VILLAGE 
By 
DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Four Hundred and Seventy copies on What+ 
man Paper. Hand illumined—a very sumpt- 
uous specimen of book-making.” 
: Aare e ae 
Nine copies specially illumined, $10.00 
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ND AND BRAIN: A sym- 
posium of Essays on applied 
Socialism 2% 2% 28 28 


by William Morris, Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Henry S. Salt, Grant Allen, Bernard Shaw 
and Edward Carpenter. Printed on Kelm- 
seott Hand-made paper. Seven Hundred 
& Twenty copies, bound in, boards. Price, $2.00 








HOMES OF EMINENT & 
WOMEN by Elbert Hubbard 


Four Hundred and Seventy copies on What- 
man paper, hand illumined @ Printed in 
double columns. About two thousand para- 
graph marks in each book in red and blue, 
alternating, all hand work. This is the most 
elaborate piece of book-making yet at- 
tempted by the Roycrofters, and the only 
book ever made in America where para- 
graph marks and initials are inserted by 
hand. It is a near approach to the Venetian, 
when the scribe, illuminator and printer 
collaborated, Priee, . . . « 10.00 
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N MEMORIAM by ALFRED 

TENNYSON & & & & 

ee a ss 
Nine Hundred and Ten copies on Ruisdael. 


Special Denslow initials in colors Bound in 
drab chamois. 0° 8 wt sd ww 8 
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S IT SEEMS TO ME. Eight 
Essays by Elbert Hubbard & 
ee 


On Kough English Paper, rubricated initials. 
Bound in flexible chamois, silk lined. 





DREAM OF JOHN BALL@® 
/ \ By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
ak: © «se 2 « ee 


too copies on “ Whatman,” illumined, $5.00 


Six Hundred and Fifty copies oa wr 
paper. Rubricated initials. . . . 
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SAYS OF ELIA by CHAS: 
LAMB @ -. * * Sc 
Price, .. . 
Nine Hundred copies on Kelmscott Hand- 
made paper. Illumined initials, . . . 
alt 
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NFESSIONS OF AN OPI- 
UM-EATER® & & @& 
By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Nine Hundred and Twenty-five copies on 
** Boxmoor.”’ Price, . . « +» + $2.00 
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E RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Being the Fitz- 
Gerald Translation of 1879; 


With the address of Hon. John Hay at the 
Omar Khayyam Club, London, as a 

Nine Hundred and Twenty- five copies. The 
book is done on antique paper, initials in 
red and blue, alternating, aftes the Oriental 





‘manner,: The binding is rough chamois, 
olivg, Agree» satin lined: the. whole effect bes; 
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IN GOING TO CHURCH: & 
An Essay 
By George Bernard Shaw 


On ms paper, ‘bound in ‘boats in iy Bus. 
“Roycaott stylé. Price, «me . + 91. 
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JACK NUMBERS OF THE 
PHILISTINE: One volume 


Jinabook: & & %& & 


_Stoutly bound in boards, Reyoqot styles 
“Vol’s ‘I and II (scarce), each, $2.00. 
Vol’ HH afd IV} each, . . . Br.005 
Vot's Vand VI will be supplied for a short’ 
time at the nominal price of Fifty Cents 
each, which barely covers cost of binding 
and postaze—this in consideration of the 
Faithful Philistine who receives them giv- 
ing out his old numbers as tracts among 
the unregenerate. . . «. + © «© © »@ 


The Roycrofters employ no agents and do not 
sell thro dealers, their books. being sent direct 
from the Shop to the Book Lover » The Roy- 
crofters are very oe to send their books on 
inspection. 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
FROMA FEW, WELL KNOWN: 
OOK LOVERS, 


HE style in which you have re-printed “+ Sntaie 
and Lilies ”’ is very pleasing-to Mr: Ruskin. He 
wishes me to say that'tRis beautiful book gees’ far in 
atoning for the typographical sins that have been in- 
flicted on his writings by certain American publishers. 
James Hutt Lipton, 
Coniston, Jan. 5, 1898. Secretary. 


.- 


HE beautiful Roycroft book just reached me this 
_®& morning, and I write at once to tell you that we 
are all greatly pleased with it, Will you hand the en- 
closed cheque to the Bursar with request that I be 
enrolled as a ‘* Life Member.” I am not quite sure 
that I shall live ninety-nine years, but surely such 
books as you make must conduce to longevity. 
Faithfully Yours, 
Washington, Sept. 30, 1898. _ JOHN Hat, 
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SEND you love and blessings for the noble vol- 
ume. It seems like a breath from some old Scrip- 
torium of the Middle Ages, when the making of 
books was a holy service, not a speculation. ad 
Cusarms WARREN Soeeneiay 
The Bungalow. the 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1898. 











ER Majesty, The Queen, directs me to express to 
»Mr. and Mss. Hubbard the pleasure she bas had 
in the beautiful copy of “* Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.’’ The combination of paper, typography, illu- 
minations and binding is so harmonious that the work 
has been given a place among The Queen’s intimate 
book treasures, Hg.en Barstow, 
Assistant to the Librarian. 
Windsos Castle, June 18, 1898. 
ey 


HAND you check for the six books that have been 

safely received and sent on their way to make six 
dear friends happy. You must send me two copies of 
each one of the Roycroft books as issued, to my Lon- 
don address, I have just learned where East Aurora 
really is, and am quite provoked to think that I spent 
all last week at Buffalo and did not go out to see 
** how you do it.” E1.en Terry. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 4, 1897. 
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book-making is most quaint and pleasing, 
witha]. I am glad to say that my library holds 
several Roycroft volumes. E. C. STEDMAN. 
Beouxville, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1897. 


me 

IR the check enclosed please send me another 

“ Rubeiyat.”” The loving care you bestow on 
your work I hope is not without its due reward. 

New York, July 27, 1898. Jonn L. Sropparp. 
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HE Roycroft books are a delight, and I am 
showing them to my friends with intent to prove 
that the world moves. And in moving backward to 
the time of those Early Venetian Printers (who made 
such beautiful books while Columbus was discovering 
America) you have done well. I cannot say you have 
improved on the Venetians, but you have nearly 


equalled them. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Hawarden, Sept. 16, 1897. 


ats 


HAVE seen some of your books, and will ask you 
to send me, care Southern Hotel, one copy each 
of the publications you have in stock. 
MODJESKA. 
January 5, 1808. (Countess Bozenta.) 


oF oo 


URS is a classic touch in book-making. You put 
the best inside the covers, and the plainness of 
the bindings seems to enhance the delight when one 
turns the leaves. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Jamaica Plains, March 13, 1897. 
Sang spending a week here with my friend, Mrs, 
Ole Bull, and must tell you of the delight that the 
Roycroft books have given us * * * 


Frances E, WILLARD, 
Cambridge, May 8, 1897. 














EVERAL Kelmscott books are mine and I am sure 
that Roycroft publications do not suffer in com- 
parison. Your work shows a distinct personality, and 
the small imperfections I find, only add to their 
charm, like a patch on beauty’s face. 


HAROLD FREDERIC, 
London, April 2, 1898. 
~~ 


IS probably true that Moses had’ no Christian 
name; but in any event the dress you have given 
this book is a delight to the eye. I would be proud 
to have some little thing of my own come forth from 
the ‘“‘ ROYCKOFT SHOP,” 
London, Dec. 1, 1897. I, ZANGWILL. 
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HE volume came in good order. Just to hold and 
caress such a book is a joy. 


Lavrencs Hutton, 
New York, Feb. 15, 1897. 


= 

R, E. S. WILLARD sends greetings to the Roy- 

crofters and begs that they wil] record his per- 
manent London addréss and send him one each of 
their books as fast as issued. Mr. Willard will not be 
so captious as to criticise the ‘ Ruskin and Turner” 
just received—let the fact that he encloses check be 
its own comment. 
Toronto, Jan. 10, 1898. 











THE PHILISTINE 


HEART TO HEART TALKS WITH PHIL- 
ISTINES BY THE COMPETENT@@@epee 


ANY people there are, who think a writ- 
A er should deal only in puffery. If one 
4 f states frankly & freely his belief con- 
~| cerning the work of a public man he 
is set down as spiteful or prejudiced. I often 
wonder how these good folks, who affect a 
mildness they do not feel, dispose of the Old 
Testament Profets and the Sermon on the 
Mount ! 
* 
=| OR the most part, travelers who com- 
88d plain loudly on account of lack of lux- 
3 uries, live on dock greens and corn 
| bread at home. It can further be set 
down as an axiom that people who talk much 
about a thing usually have but little of it. 
The same truth holds in the realm of spirit. 
@ Those good folks who ever tell of Inward 
Peace are merely maintaining an armed neu- 
trality. Their hearts are full of war, and the 
peace and harmony to which they so often refer 
is only a forced outward calm. 
If you possess a peace that is genuine you are 
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probably not aware of it, any more than a man 
with a good digestion is aware he has a stom- 
ach, And this same principle applies equally to 
all the finer faculties of the soul. 

@ To make the point plainer, suppose we take 
one particular man and place him under the 
glass as an example. We will adorn the slide 
with say—the Rev. Charles Merguson, formerly 
of Buffalo, Boston, Syracuse, Cohasset and 
Springfield Gm 

Mr. Merguson is in no sense a modest man. 
He does not hide his light under a bushel: in 
fact he could not for there is too much of it. He 
operates a regular search-light, and during the 
last five years has constantly flasht it full in 
the face of the public. 

Mr. Merguson craves publicity—nothing can 
ever smother him but silence—hence to better 
please him I give him this free ad. 

Mr. Merguson preaches that man should im- 
molate self on the altar of public good—that 
you must kill all personal ambition, all vain 
reaching out for personal pelf—work for the 
general good, and thus only can you reach the 
Great Peace & By toiling for others you fuse 
your own life in the life of the All. Thus is 
Nirvana gained. 

The reverend gentleman further preaches that 
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man must toil with his hands, dwell in close 
contaot with the soil, live plainly & sleep hard, 
in order to feel the common heart throb of all 
who toil and suffer & endure. Cease all restless 
ambition, all vain unrest, all clutching for place 
and power, and by cultivating the humble spir- 
it, harmony—that is, Heaven, can be gained »® 
These are the things that Mr. Merguson has 
preacht to the throngs that have stood under 
the magic of his lips -® And very beautiful 
thoughts they are. But it is not enuff to preach 
truth —truth must be lived. Emerson summed 
the matter up when he said, “Every sentence 
must have a man behind it.” 

Manly independence, gentle self-sufficiency, 
and the ability to scorn all the soft, sweet, 
pleasant things of earth are the leading tenets 
in the creed of the latter day Savonarola ® 
And yet during his whole missionary career 
Mr. Merguson has workt hard to make himself 
a dictator among the discontented. He has also 
been a dependent and a beggar. 

Without once being aware of it he is a mendi- 
cant—an ecclesiastic lazar, for in no sense is 
he a producer. He lives well but he does not 
earn. All of his toiling is done by proxy. Like 
temperance fanatics with a thirst for strong 
drink, who make a heroic effort to keep sober, 
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he is fighting hard against the worldly passions 
that constantly urge him on. Mr. Merguson has 
a most discriminating palate and a critical ap- 
preciation of good things drinkable and smok- 
able, with strong Pisa proclivities toward soft 
luxury. And with it all he has a scabiestic de- 
sire for notoriety. At times he is vain, overbear- 
ing ; arrogant with his equals ; fawning, defer- 
ential, smirking to his superiors; lachrymose, 
patronizing, maudlin with his inferiors. 

His constant talk is to help the workingman, 
Yet the workingman instinctively feels that 
there is nothing in common between them and 
keeps away. No toiler confesses to him & sin- 
ners who meet him play a part. 

So Mr. Merguson also plays a part, and makes 
a constant bid for the applause of the gallery of 
his own self conceit. 

@ Mr. Merguson’s humility is egotism turned 
wrong side out, and his attitude of unselfish- 
ness is only a clutch for praise. His eye is ever 
on the Main Chance. Therefore all his efforts 
at reformation fall flat, and his work is barren 
of results @ @& 

The selfish motives that control him and make 
him what he is supply him his only texts. He 
is the incarnation of every vice he denounces, 
& the virtues for which he so eloquently pleads 
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exist in his own karacter only as undevelopt 
germs. The principal industry of Rev. Charles 
Merguson is pulling the leg of Plutus. 





And yet one should not call the Rev. Mr. Mer- 
guson a hypocrite, for he is self deceived as to 
the motives that control his life @ The selfish 
wish to govern is mistaken for a holy zeal in 
the cause of humanity. He has been so filled 
with that vicious idea that we must constantly 
be “doing good to others,” that he is forgetful 
of the fact that the man engaged in any honor- 
able work is benefitting his kind. The man who 
is filled with a desire to make a business of do- 
ing good to others is on the wrong track—man’s 
first duty is to himself. 

The primal law of self-preservation is right & 
just, and when a man forsakes the business of 
his life and makes a profession of helping oth- 
ers, some way he still clings to the primal in- 
stinct to look out for Number Qne and the re- 
sult is an immoral hodge-podge. 

All the skemes of Rev. Mr. Merguson and his 
ilk for the betterment of humanity are of a kind 
that can only be workt when endowed by Dives. 
Unlike love they are not their own excuse for 
being. And thus we behold the firm of Dives & 
Merguson doing business at the same old stand. 
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Robinhood robbing that he may feed beggars. 
Now let ’s all try to reform the world by setting 
the world a good example # When we are en- 
gaged in an honest industry we are allowing 
other men to do their work. The way to give 
liberty is to mind your own business. And if 
we would stop this fussy, busy-body running to 
and fro, and each man build over against his 
own house, setting a right example, it would be 
a better world than it is now, my masters. So 
let ’s try it, and possibly our example will have 
its effect on the Rev. Charles Merguson. Per- 
haps he will settle down and engage his talents 
in some worthy and useful industry ® For the 
man has talent, decided talent; in his heart 
there is much generosity and fine feeling. But 
now his mind is full of bitterness, and being 
out of his proper sphere, he is filled with strife & 
petty jealousies, and his strength is consumed 
by bickerings with other fussy reformers. And 
what a problem is the bull-headed Dives, who 
refuses to disgorge unless cajoled ? And as Mr. 
Merguson & his babes must starve unless Dives 
disgorges, Dives must be closely studied and 
watcht for the opportune moment to tickle his 
vanity and tap his strong box. 

But let ’s quit it, Charles, it is not worth while 
—let Dives go to hell! 
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@ You are a fine fellow, Charlies, as men in the 
world go, but you have been the round block in 
the square hole. You have been trying to take 
humanity on your back and then lift the whole 
burden by tugging at your bootstraps @ Here, 
put on these overalls, we will reform the world 
by cheerfully doing our work, and setting hu- 
manity a good example—come! 


= 

N BUFFALO where many social ex- 
se periments are tried and some succeed, 
 & it has been determined that marriage 
"certificates are not subject to war tax. 
They need no stamp. Whether this is because 
there is ‘no consideration ” involved I can not 
say. Down in Pennsyivania a similar ruling is 
found. The Court of Common Pleas, as I read 
in “Case and Comment,” a magazine of di- 
gested law, publisht for the trade in Rochester, 
N. Y., holds in Fleischman vs. Rosenblatt, 20 
Pa. Co. Ct. 512, that a promise of marriage is 
not within the Pennsylvania statute forbidding 
the performance of any woridly employment or 
business whatsoever on Sunday, works of ne- 
cessity & charity excepted. This raises a ques- 
tion as to the status of marriage in Pennsylva- 
nia. It does n’t seem to be a necessity, tho St. 
Paul once thought it was in certain cases, and 
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it would be unkind to speak of it as charity. 
The only inference left is that marriage is n’t 
business in Pennsylvania. In Buffalo it is..A 
distinguisht Methodist parson there said to me 
a few months ago, speaking of another Meth- 
odist parson scarcely less distinguisht : ‘‘ Why, 
Brother P—— would marry anybody in Buffalo 
to anything in creation for twenty-five cents,” 
& I guess it is so from what I have heard. 


* 
r—=\|HAT was a fool wish of Bobby Burns 
pi Lye —quite in keeping with his going up 
a to Edinburgh and having his heart 
= broken by vain striving after things 
for which he had no use. 
Let a man once see himself as others see him 
and all enthusiasm vanishes from his heart; 
and when that is gone he might as well die at 
once, for enthusiasm is the one necessary in- 
gredient in the recipe for doing good work. 


¥ 

= IN GERMANY it is akin to treason to 
rm speak disrespectfully of the Emperor. 
. g Not long since a man was arrested at 

= Bingen-on-the-Rhine for referring to 
“that dam fool Emperor.” When brought be- 
fore the Magistrate he admitted he had used 
the words in question, but explained the lan- 
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guage had reference to the Emperor of Austria. 
‘* Oh, now, you can’t play off any such excuse 
on this Court as that! ’’ exclaimed His Honor, 
“there is only one dam fool Emperor! You go 
to jail for just six months.” 
+ This story is not from “ Fliegende Blaetter.”’ 
- 
rey ERE IS AN EXPLANATION: 
| A traveler from Italy— 
The Reverend Doctor C— 
At bull-heat rushing homeward, horns 
At Catholicity. 


f The simple folk are all amazed 
: To see the Doctor’s ire, 
For being under water once 
It should have quencht his fire. 


“And what,” they ask, ‘‘can be the cause 
Of Rome’s unwholesome savor?” 
Why, simply that his Holiness 
Declined to Curry favor. 


¥ 
| OHN HAY has been abroad too long 
- | | I fear. They say he is ashamed of hav- 


ing written ‘Little Breeches” and 
“Jim Bludsoe”’ & “Castilian Days” 
since he knockt. about with lords &.uncommon 
commons in Lunnon, and has beencalled home 
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to have his wages raised as a reward for good 
work well done. He has outgrown those things, 
he thinks. But I will tell John one thing. He 
will be remembered longer for writing ‘ Little 
Breeches ” & “ Tilmon Joy,” than for anything 
he has done or left undone at the smug court of 
St. James’s. The next generation will ask who 
was Thomas F. Bayard, & our grandchildren 
will pass the solemn Dr. Phelps of Vermont 
as a stranger, but they will linger in West- 
minster Abbey at the tablet to the memory of 
the man who wrote the “ Biglow Papers;” 
and when Col. Hay gets into that quiet com- 
pany of immortals it will be for the pictures 
of human nature that he has put in verse 
and not for the bows and scrapes and po- 
lite commonplaces of the woodenheadedest 
court in Europe. 


5 

N READING the Journals devoted to 

Social Science one must be convinced 

that there is a goodly number of peo- 

ple who agree with Mr. Grant Allen 

that it should be as easy to procure a decree of 
divorce as a marriage license % In answer to 
this my friend Mr. Hamlin Whidden replies 
that if marriage and divorce were equally easy, 
the conditions would balance each other and 
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marriage would then be done away with entirely. 
This kind of logic reveals a flaw in Mr. Whid- 
den’s reasoning capacity, which should be a 
cause of alarm to his friends. 

It is like this: Marriage in the United States is 
a civil contract between a man and woman. But 
in deference to old time customs, when Church 
and State were one, we yet delegate to clergy- 
men the powers of a magistrate in taking the 
affirmation of the parties as to the agreement. 
It is simply a mutual compact assented to be- 
fore witnesses ® 

Now, if a decree of divorce were granted to 
either party on application, the same as a mar- 
riage license is, would that balance the condi- 
tions & do away with the marriage contract ? 
Hardly, brother, hardly ! Every contract but the 
marriage contract can be abrogated when the 
parties directly interested wish it. Contracts 
that can be abrogated at the whim of one party 
are really not contracts at‘all—they imply no 
obligations @ But marriage being a voluntary 
agreement on the part of a man and woman, to 
put divorce on the same footing would demand 
and require that both desired the divorce. Ac- 
cording to the New Regime, if a man wisht to 
discard his wife and the wife did not care to be 
discarded, she could hold that man until King- 
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dom Come—sce? # Divorce would really be 
more difficult than it is now, for it would be 
impossible just as long as one of the parties 
held out @ @ 
Or suppose the woman grows a-weary of her 
husband and he still wishes to hold her, he has 
a grip on her that even the law cannot do away 
with, for our Advanced friends propose to do 
away with all divorce courts, and instead have 
a clerk who fills out the decree while the man 
and woman wait. 
Divorce is now obtainable on the application of 
one party, so divorce is now much easier than 
marriage, for it takes two to get married & only 
one to get a divorce. And so divorce and mar- 
riage, according to the New Order, would not 
be on a parity at all # For surely no man can 
marry a woman against her will, nor so far as 
my limited knowledge of law goes, can a wom- 
an marry a man if he strenuously objects. 
@ Mr. Whidden seems to think that what Mr. 
Grant Allen and his Hilltop friends desire is 
the privilege of any man marrying any woman 
he fancies, willy nilly, and any woman wedding 
instanter the man of her choice. Then after 
marriage either party to be granted a divorce 
on application. This puts marriage and divorce 
on a parity, “ equalizing the conditions.’ If this 
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is what the New Regime really demands when 
it says marriage and divorce should be put on 
a parity, why then I must apologize to Mr. 
Whidden for my misconception of his concep- 
tion of the conception of Mr. Grant Allen. 

- 
THIS connection I am reminded that 
| I have on my desk a bit of the most 
remarkable MS. that has ever come 
“my way > 
This essay is written over a Nom de Plume, 
but I betray no confidence in saying, that while 
the author’s name is not familiar to the writing 
world, it is well known in Social and Charitable 
circles in the city of Boston. The article coming 
from the pen of a woman is certainly very pe- 
culias "2 
The writer takes as a text the casual statement 
of Thoreau, “ The all-round development of a 
man requires that he should avail himself of 
the society & friendship of several good wom- 
en.” Then this Boston woman follows up to 
prove it. ‘* No one woman’s nature contains all 
the excellencies,” says this writer, ‘‘ every in- 
dividual being but a fragment of the Whole. A 
man marries & is usually disappointed to find 
that his supposed mate is only a mate in degree. 
In his mind was the Ideal, but his wife is hu- 
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man # Now the woman should not be blamed 
for this, she is good and worthy and does her 
work. And altho she does not quite fill her hus- 
band’s heart, should Oklahoma be importuned 
and the poor thing discarded? @ Perish the 
thought! she should be loved, cherished and 
protected and—the man should be allowed an- 
other trial. No man in good health, with breadth 
of mental reach, and more or less spirituality 
in his composition, is satisfied with the society 
of one woman, and for any woman to suppose 
that she can minister to all the needs of such a 
man for a life time is monumental egotism. A 
man requires the friendship of many women ; 
and I am not one of those who insist that a 
platonic friendship between a man and woman 
is a barren ideality. At the same time I would 
have every wife frankly admit in her own heart 
that there is danger of her husband’s friendship 
with other women drifting off into a more inti- 
mate relation. It all depends on the ages of the 
respective parties, their home ties, their tem- 
peraments and their opportunities. But the pos- 
sibility is there, and if the relationship does 
drift, my advice to the injured wife is, Be re- 
signed, the condition is not the terrible thing 
that you suppose. It is, indeed, just about what 
you made it, and if you are wise & a true dip- 
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lomat, you will realize that for the first time in 
your married life that you hold the key to the 
situation.” @ 

The writer then explains why this is and closes 
the paragraf with this bold statement: ‘‘ Now 
if an Injured Wife has only a modicum of com- 
mon sense and a large amount of selfishness, 
she will begin to spy on her husband when first 
her suspicions are aroused; to examine his 
pockets ; open his mail ; cross-question him, & 
set the hired girl or those microbes called Pri- 
vate Detectives, to watch him. Of course, he is 
aware of this condition of suspicion ; and does 
tenderness and love come back for the wife of 
his bosom ? Ah, no! For the law of non-resist- 
ance holds here as elsewhere. The man grows 
to hate her, to detest her, for nagging and hen- 
pecking, and espionage never yet called back 
truant affection. She forces the man into a fine 
system of hypocrisy, and some day she affronts 
him on the street, or in a public dining-room— 
in short, she ‘ catches him at it.’ 

“ Then the Dirty Divorce Court Lawyer, who 
has beep egging her on, comes in for his fee, & 
the Yellow Journals wax exceeding saffron. 

“ And the point I make is that this woman by 
her supreme selfishness drives from her all the 
love that the man had to bestow. By her spy- 
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ing conduct she makes herself absolutely re- 
pulsive and places love beyond recall. She se- 
cures her divorce & becomes—well, a divorcee. 
Society points her out as one who once had a 
husband and was not attractive enuff to hold 
him, and men-about-town leer and regard her 
as an easy mark. There may be exceptional di- 
vorcees—there surely are—but we are speaking 
now of the woman who secures a divorce sim- 
ply and solely because her husband formed an 
alliance with another woman. If the divorcee 
marries again, she very seldom marries a man 
equal in brain, brawn and heart to her first hus- 
band. Her second husband is usually a spirit- 
ual degenerate, and she starts a boarding house 
and rents her best rooms to support him.” 

The virtue, if there is any, in my correspond- 
ent’s paper, lies in its perfect seriousness and 
evident sincerity # The writer admits that it 
would be impossible for more than one wife to 
live under one roof, but several establishments 
she regards as eminently proper, provided the 
man is able to take all responsibilities of their 
maintenance # This Boston woman then re- 
peats, “‘any woman detecting her husband in 
an intimate friendship with another woman, & 
who then flies off to the divorce court, calling in 
the rabble to witness her woes, demanding ven- 
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geance and sympathy in one breath, is a fool.” 
And then our Boston lady makes this most 
startling confession: ‘‘ Three years after I was 
married, I discovered that my husband was liv- 
ing a double life. I went to my mother and told 
her all, thinking that separation was the only 
course, even tho I loved my husband dearly. 
My mother being a most sensible woman told 
me to go back home and treat George kinder 
and more gently than I ever had. Try in every 
way to help him and be his true mate, at the 
same time let him know that I was aware of 
his other friendship, but that of itself would 
never make me love him less % Tell him that 
this was his home & I was his wife, and altho 
I knew I was not the complete all ’round wom- 
an, yet I would strive to be for his sake. So I 
followed this advice. George was frightened 
when I told him I knew all. He turned deathly 
pale, and when I kept right on and told him I 
did not blame him, he was dumb with aston- 
ishment &® . 

‘What is the result? I am treated with such 
courtesy and kindness and attention as is the 
lot of no woman of my acquaintance. I travel 
when I please, buy what I wish, and if I hint 
my desire for a thing, it is laid at my feet ® I 
know that I now occupy first place in my hus- 
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band’s heart. He is a leading lawyer in this city, 
his intellect is profound, and by his attention to 
his profession his income is fully twenty thou- 
sand a year. He has the ability to concentrate 
on anything he undertakes and make a success 
of it. I could have wreckt this man’s life by a 
public scandal; and by breaking in upon his 
happiness by my hate and thirst for revenge, I 
could have unfitted him for all useful work. I 
might even have driven him to suicide. As it is 
we are received into the best Boston Society. 
Doubtless my husband’s double life is known 
to his business associates and society has its 
suspicions, but this state of affairs is too com- 
mon to cause much comment.I am the only 
person in the world who has it in his power to 
make a scene and a scandal. The editors of the 
‘Herald’ and the ‘ Record’ know all about the 
conditions, but they will not say a word unless 
given the cue. No one dares publicly to affront 
my husband unless I set the example. Of course 
I never will make use of my power, for I have 
no desire to scuttle the ship upon which I am 
a passenger. But my husband doubtless realizes 
my power, and he also knows the living truth, 
and that is, that I will protect him in every pos- 
sible way so long as I breathe the breath of 
life. He knows this and he is grateful ® I love 
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my children and am devoting my time to edu- 
cating them. I have everything I need and my 
cup is full to the brim. I have no quarrel either 
with my husband or the Universe.” 

» Well, well, well! the frankness of the argu- 
ment gave me a creepy feeling. I read it over & 
then read it again to make sure, and then I 
turned it over to Her and She read it. I askt 
Her advice concerning it, as I always do on 
vext problems. “It’s pretty bad in spots, yet 
there may be a grain of truth in it,” said She, 
“but if we were to print it in the Philistine it 
might blow the roof off the Roycroft Shop. 
Let ’s respectfully decline it!” 


¥ 
WOODNESS me! where have you been 
living all your life that you never met 
| an I-Have-Here? I am surprised, but 
possibly you do not know him by that 
name «=e 

An I-Have-Here is usually of the male persua- 
sion, aged say somewhere between twenty and 
seventy-five. The true type wears a Prince-Al- 
bert coat-buttoned only at the lower button, so 
as to allow an easy reach into the inside pock- 
ets. He comes in when you are deep in a good 
book, or are very busy at your desk; and witha 
wave his right hand seeks the left breast pocket 
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of his Prince-Albert, and as he does this he 
pronounces the formula: ‘‘I-Have-Here”’ * * 
In a twinkling he draws forth a manuscript, as 
the knight of old used to unsheathe his snicker- 
snee. Then he fixes you with a glittering eye 
(not the critical one) and proceeds to read you 
the Little Thing he has just Dasht Off. 

The I-Have-Here pretends he wants your crit- 
icism but he does n’t. His epidermis is too thin 
to stand criticism: all he wants is salve: soft, 
pleasant, emollient, gracious salve, perfumed 
with nard and amomum @ He demands praise, 
not suggestion, and while the creative heat is 
upon him you cannot supply flattery too ful- 
some nor commendation too lavish. When the 
I-Have-Here stealthily approaches and suc- 
ceeds in flushing you, do not seek to escape— 
’t is useless—just sit back, twiddle your thumbs 
and say Ben-Ezra’s Prayer. When he finishes 
(if he ewer does) you should smite the desk & 
declare that the Stuff has the true Dante ring, 
the wit outmatches Shakespeare’s & the insight 
is profetic as Isaiah—and let it go at that. 
The I-Have-Here will probably then sheathe 
his blade, and after you have repeated your re- 
marks three or four times, will go away after an 
hour or two, gratified, smiling and content. 
Edgar Allan Poe was the pure type of an I- 
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Have-Here; and always dresst the part. His 
battered beaver had a mourning band around 
it, his shoes were slightly run down at the heel, 
his hair was unkempt, his broadcloth Prince- 
Albert was shiny at the elbows & every pocket 
bulged with MS. He had a way of drawing 
quickly and always read in a deep, melancholy 
Hamlet voice. His usual hunting ground was 
the bar-room of the Astor House, where he 
would fix a group with his eagle eye and read 
page after page ; the victims meanwhile slipping 
out one by one, and when he had finisht no 
one was there but the bar-keeper. 

g Wordsworth was a terror to his friends. His 
pull was genteel but very dextrous. He could 
flash an MS. on you before you could say, 
**Good morning.” He read all of the “ Excur- 
sion ” to Lamb, & Hazlitt once wrote to Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘ I tried to escape Wordsworth because 
I knew he had a new poem with him, but he 
finally cornered me.” : 

In “ Yesterdays with Authors ” James T. Fields 
innocently tells of how Wordsworth graciously 
read aloud to him a poem, seemingly not aware 
that Wordsworth was always lying in wait for 
his prey. ‘I am blest with great bodily vigor,” 
wrote Leigh Hunt, ‘‘so I do not much object 
to having Byron read to me from his MS.” -® 
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So we see that the desire to read one’s produc- 
tions to some one else is a classic condition. I, 
myself, occasionally tax the patience of a Good 
Woman, altho I never,like John Jerome Rooney, 
took a lady out to lunch and read a play to her, 
and then walkt off forgetting to order anything 
to eat ——s* 
The true I-Have-Here shades off into many 
hybrid types that only manifest their peculiar- 
ity when the wind is east. Rev. Minot Savage, 
I am told, is an unsafe man at times, usually 
having MS. concealed on his person ; Amy Les- 
lie carries a little alligator skin bag packt with 
Choice Stuff; G— D— Roberts is set on a hair 
trigger; Bliss Carman has a careless way of 
drawing when he catches you alone; Michael 
Monahan carries a package of regular Mauser 
MSS., while Irving Bacheller once chased me 
clear across Central Park with an Epic. 
James Jeffrey Roche has a way of holding his 
victim by a button, while in the other hand he 
gtips his deadly MS. Roche once held the Other 
Philip Hale in this way, and Hale took up the 
office shears and clipt the button. Hale went 
away and in half an hour when he came back, 
the gentleman from County Down was still 
tightly holding the button and furiously read- 
ing in a markt Milesian dialect. 
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But of ail men to be avoided I place Hamlin 
Garland first. He was taught the trick by B. O. 
Flower, one of the worst sinners in this respect 
the world has ever known ; but Hamlin Garland 
has seen Mr. Flower and gone him one better. 
I am told that Mr. Flower is very proud of his 
pupil. Chester Lord of “ The Sun” tells me (so 
it must be so) that the reason the Spanish ca- 
pitulated so quickly at Santiago was because 
Shafter had Hamlin Garland read to them thro 
a megafone from an unpublished Sex Novel. 
5 

= T WAS my privilege a few weeks ago 
> to hear Mr. W. W. Denslow deliver 
his fine lecture, ‘The Requisites of 
: Successful Art,"’ before the Rembrandt 
Woman’s Club of Logansport, Indiana @ Mr. 
Denslow began his lecture with these words: 
“Ladies, The fundamental principles of the 
supreme chromatic measure depend largely, 
not entirely, on the right adjustment of the 
chiaroscuro.” @ 

This reminded me that once upon a day I reg- 
istered a vow that on no pretext, in critical 
writing, would I use the word “chiaroscuro.” 
And now I almost regret my rashness, for chi- 
aroscuro means much or little—all things to all 
men—& is so delightfully vague when coupled 
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with the right modifying adjective that every 
literary man should have it in his kit @ And 
moreover, if the writer advertises his wares by 
reading in public, it is such a mouth-filler! It 
never fails to bring forth the subdued ahs and 
ohs that the orator feels, more than hears, and 
which make all snug and secure. 

Long years ago when I did the Book, Music, 
Art & Dramatic Page on the Chicago “‘ Times,”’ 
I once referred to ‘‘the gilded chiaroscuro of 
the expert novelist.” g As I wrote it I warmed 
with pride, but afterwards the thought that this, 
like all my best poetic touches, was sure to be 
duly blue-penciled by ‘‘the monster at the 
desk” gave me gooseflesh. 

However, it passed, and then I thought better 
of the monster ® 

That night in a criticism on a musical perform- 
ance I spoke of “ the faint, far-away, moonlight 
effect of the pianist’s chiaroscuro.”’ 

This went. 

Next I wrote of ‘‘ Lawrence Barrett’s exquis- 
itely modulated vocal chiaroscuro that touches 
the heart like the memory of sweet things gone.” 
@ This went, too. 

But that afternoon I found on my table a note 
from the great Wilbur F. Story, who owned the 
paper. It ran thus: “ You are a nice young man 
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and I am sure your future is before you. But 
for the sake of your parents, even if you do not 
care for the numerous cancellations of subscrip- 
tions that are pouring in upon us, you should 
muzzle your chiaroscuro.” 

Then I went to the County Clerk's Office, reg- 
istered the vow to which I just referred, and 
took out a poetic license, which has not yet ex- 
pired by limitation. Will the Philistines please 
note that, altho I sometimes write concerning 
art, I do not use the word chiaroscuro. 


* 
=ii1R DAWKINS-DAWKINS told me 
5) that he paid the heirs of Lady Brans- 
combe nine hundred pounds a year for 
eal) the shooting privileges of Highleigh- 
borne. There are about three thousand acres in 
the lodge, & Sir Dawkins nonchalantly observed 
as he lit his pipe, ‘‘ It’s demnition cheap—only 
about a dollar and a half an acre you know— 
figure it out for yourself!” . 
And so I took out my ever ready pad and pen- 
cil and figured it out. 
“ How much game did you shoot last year?” 
I askt &® 
Sir Dawkins referred to a small memorandum 
book and proudly informed me that in the one 
season he bagged four hundred and twenty-one 
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hares, three hundred and seven grouse and two 
deer® & 

I made a small calculation on my pad and in- 
formed milord that allowing $250 each for the 
two deer, his rabbits and grouse had cost him 
$5.50 each, or about $1.50 a pound. 

> “ Ah, maybe ; I never calculate it that way, 
you know. I always give the meat to the poor 
people, you know—one should n’t forget the 

ri’? ——z~2 

“But,” said 1, “if you wish to feed the poor, 
you can buy meat in the open market for ten 
cents a pound, so to pay fifteen times the 
amount,as you do, seems rather poor economy.” 
“‘ Ah, my dear boy, you seem to forget I would 
mot have the sport of killing the game, you 
know!" ® 

And there we let the matter drop, for to reveal 
to an English nobleman that there may be sport 
aside from killing things is a task as hopeless 
as to supply square meals to reconcentrados. 


* 
=" HE other day I read in a printed book 
these words, @ ‘“‘Some mockt, some 
shook their heads and some believed.” 
=— And that is the universal experience 
of every man who ever thought anything, er 


did anything, or was anything. People always 
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mock the thing they are not used to. Afterwards 
their hilarious mockery may reduce itself to a 
dubious shaking of the head, and a cynical 
smile ; then the smile may fade away into blank- 
ness, and the man may believe. Deborah stand- 
ing in the doorway of her father’s house and 
making fun of the moon-faced Benjamin as he 
walkt up the street munching at his loaves and 
gaping on every side, is typical. Deborah had 
no flitting ghost of a thought that this strange, 
loaf-munching, mirth-moving youth would ere 
long humble her into the very dust ; then when 
she had been flung adrift by fate, her arms 
would reach out to him and he would marry her 
and give her immortality by linking her name 
with his own—the greatest name America has 
produced @ 
No, of course she had n’t. 
Saul of Tarsus, going down to Damascus to 
persecute the Christians, could not foresee that 
he would come back and henceforth be the 
Master Christian of all time. 
Some mockt, some shook their heads and some 
believed fH & 
Yes, be you preacher, lawyer, fysician, artist, 
writer, do your work the best you can and try 
to live up to your highest ideal. Some will surely 
mock. If you have genius a great many will 
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mock, and a great many will shake their heads. 
But altho a great multitude may mock, so long 
as a few believe, all is well. No good life was 
ever lived but there was some one believed in it. 
These few people who believe in us make life 
possible. Without them, what should we do? 
But with them we are knitted to the Infinite @® 
Let the mod mock, let the crowd shake their 
heads! there are a few believe. 

® I know a cottage whose door forme always 
stands ajar, and where the dwellers therein 
start with gladness when they hear the coming 
of my footsteps. 

> 


NE of the most curious examples of 
7 ' the tendency to follow a bell-wether 


’ & i is found in the various pictures called 

| “The Anatomy Lesson.” # When 
Venice was at its height, in the year 1492—a 
date we can easily remember —an unknown in- 
dividual drew a picture of a Professor of Ana- 
tomy, surrounded by his pupils. On a table in 
the centre of the group is a naked human 
corpse. Dissection had just been introduced in 
Venice at that time & in a treatise on the sub- 
ject by Andrea Vesarli, I find that it became 
quite the fad. The lecture rooms were open to 
the public, and places were set apart for the 
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women visitors & the nobility ; while all around 
the back were benches for the plain people. On 
the walls were skeletons, and in cases were ar- 
ranged saws, scalpels, needles, sponges and 
various other implements connected with the 
cheerful art q@ OH 

The Unknown’s picture of this scene made a 
sensation. And straightway other painters tried 
their hands at it: the unclothed form of the 
corpse affording a fine opportunity for the 
“classic touch.”’ Paul Veronese & the younger 
Bellini tried it, and they say Titian did also @® 
Then a century passt, as centuries do, and the 
glory of Venice drifted to Amsterdam—com- 
mercially and artistically. Amsterdam painters 
used every design that the Venetians had, and 
some of their efforts were sorry attempts. In 
1620, following Venetian precedent, dissection 
became a fad in Leyden & Amsterdam. Swan- 
enbruch engraved a picture of the Leyden dis- 
secting room, with a brace of gallant doctors 
showing some fair ladies the beauties of the 
place. The Dutch were ambitious—the young 
men, Rembrandt included, drew pictures en- 
titled, “‘ The Lesson in Anatomy.” §% Doctors 
who were getting on in the world gave orders 
for portraits, showing themselves as about to 
begin work on a subject. One fysician, with in- 
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tent to get even with his rival, had the artist 
picture the rival in the background as a pupil. 
Then the rival ordered a picture of himself, 
proud and beautiful, giving a lesson in anato- 
my, armed and equipt for business, and the 
cadaver was—the other doctor. 

At the Chicago Fair, in 1893, there was shown 
a most striking ‘‘ Anatomy Lesson” from the 
brush of a young New York artist. It pictures 
the professor removing the sheet from the face 
of the corpse, and we behold the features of a 
beautiful young woman. 

Some day I intend to write a book entitled the 
“Evolution and Possibilities of the Anatomy 
Lesson.”’ Keep your eye on the subject—we are 
not yet thro with it. 


> 

og | ELARITY believeth all things, or did in 

| the days when Paul wrote to the @® 

| church at Corinth, and I note a gen- 

| eral disposition to accept as something 

more than a diplomatic fiction the Cossack au- 
tocrat’s call on the nations to put up the sword 
and boss the world in common without it. But 
I fear even the charity of Paul would have had 
a hard time with the alternative invitation 
which the other Cesar of to-day is said to have 
contemplated, William of Germany, helmeted 
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and plumed, pronouncing universal peace from 
the top of Olivet, would have been a rare spec- 
tacle and one not over-pleasant for those who 
set store by embodied association of ideas. It 
does n’t take a very strong attachment for the 
properties wherewith religion is dramatized for 
our senses to cause a pretty sharp revulsion 
against such a pose @ So long as we embody 
sacred things the scenes of the Christian trag- 
edy will feed the souls of a great part of man- 
kind with the suggestion of sublimity and rev- 
erence, but a different hypnotism would be pro- 
duced by the supreme egotist of our day faking 
as the Prince of Peace. There would be a loud 
demand for a Pontius Pilate to vindicate the 
fitness of things. “‘ Away with him! He hath 
committed blasfemy!” would be the cry of 
more than the church this time. The world in 
general has little use for mockers. 


. 
= N THE name of Emancipated Woman 
e 4 I want to protest. The better sex is not 
“ed so free as it thought. Here, for exam- 
“—®) ple,*is Mrs. Fauntleroy Burnett, the 
maker of many unaccountable books & much 
money. She has divorced Mr. Fauntleroy Bur- 
nett and wants to resume her maiden name. So 
far as Mr. B. goes, there is no objection, and 
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he has n’t a word to say. The law gave her his 
name and the law has taken it away, but her 
publishers, to whom she was never married, of 
course, put in their negative. Her name is their 
property, they say. They could n't enrich them- 
selves without the Burnett. I don’t know how 
it is going to be settled, but I think if I stood 
in Mr. Burnett’s shoes—if he has any to stand 
in—I would have my little say, and my little 
rake-off. If that name is valuable to them, the 
author of it ought to have his percentage. The 
eyes of all men are on Mr. Burnett. He is a 
base caitiff if he lets them peddle his name on 
indifferent books and give him the smile au- 
dible in passing. 


- 
LL the world waited while Queen @ 
A Wilhemina of Dutchland in maiden 
meditation chose a mate for the royal 
house of Europe, but Mr. Bok of Phil- 
adelphia didn’t care. He had the last portrait 
of the virgin queenlet and she sent it to the ir- 
resistible and recently married moralist, and he 
virtuously gave it to the public at so much per, 
in his magazine, along with the homiletics of 
Sappho Bab. This is a case where austerity is 
its own exceeding great reward, in cash and 
advertising. Great is the cold-blood of Bok! @ 
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1— BOOK OF JOB $6.00 
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2—ART AND LIFE $10.00 


By Vernon Lee. Three copies. Printed on 
ee Vellum, hand illumined. Bound in 
Levant. ? 


3—RUSKIN AND TURNER $10.00 
Eines sepins< Specially illumined. Bound in 


4-—SESAME AND LILIES $10.00 
Two tépies. Hand illumined, bound in full 
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By Elbert Hubbard. On ‘‘ Whatman ”’ pa- 
per, hand illumined. Two copies. 


6—THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR & 
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Five copies, specially illumined. 
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A Novel by Elbert Hubbard in two vol- 
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cloth, 325 pages, 1.95 
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Fourteen portraits on Japan paper, 1.75 
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O THIS then is to announce 


See RUBAIYAT OF 
f= OMAR KHAYYAM @& 


Being the FitzGerald translation of 
1879; with the address of Hon. John 
Hay at the Omar Khayyam Club, 
London, as a preface. The book is 
done on antique paper, initials in 
red and blue, alternating, after the 
Oriental manner. The binding is 
rough chamois, olive green, satin 
lined : the whole effect being fairly 
pleasing. The price of the book is 
Two Dollars. [FORTY COPIES SPE- 
CIALLY HAND ILLUMINED, FIVE @ 
DOLLARS EACH.} Sent to any of the 
Faithful, anywhere, on inspection. 
A postal card will fetch it. 


EAST AURORA, 
NEW YORK. 


S\RIAN SOPLALISM “one sees socialism 
r AB ¥ Ol IALISM advancing all about 
pein, 38 war bo pease hefies Sp encentes ; on the other 
hand it may be but a short time. A slight episode may 
change history. A turn here or a turn there and we may 
find our nation heading on the road to the ideal common- 
wealth.”—Wa. Dean HowEL1s, in The eAmerican Fabian. 


eee Read eee 
‘THE AMERICAN FABIAN, 104 Elm St., N. Y. 
Single Copies, 5 cts. Per Year, 50 cts. 




















+A PERFECT FOOD. 


. + 4s the kind that is nutritious, 
digestible, appetizing and inexpen- 
sive : something already —. and 
_absolutely pure. Such is P 


G RA N U ae with an accent 


mark over the U 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., says: 

** Granula is a prepared food sold in pack- 

ages ready for the table. For years I have 

recommended it for invalids and children.” 
Originated by Dr. James C. Jackson, the 
founder of America’s Leading Health Re- 
sort. Other physicians endorse it and it is 
used daily by the Jackson Sanatorium and 
similar institutions. 


A Healthful Drink 


Nutritious, Delicious and Health- 
giving beverage : may also be used 
for tonic purposes, 


The best sub- 
stitute for » 
Teaand Cof- 
fee, because 
it is more ease 
ily assimilat- 
ed and does 
not affect weak nerves. Besides, it is 
cheaper than any other really good table 
drink. FREE SAMPLES of each for 8 
cents in stamps to pay postage. 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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S A CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENT you probably cannot 
ive anything at equal cost 
that would be more acceptable than 
a hand-illumined Roycroft Book. 
Our work is the product of Hand & 
Brain in partnership & In things 
made by hand there are no dupli- 
cates ; and further, there is a qual- 
ity of sentiment attached to articles 
thus produced that never clings to 
fabrics made in vast quantities by 
steam. If you desire we will gladly 
send you several volumes to choose 
from—a postal card from you will- 
do it. We pay express both ‘ways. 


THE ROYCROFT. SHOP 
EAST AURORA, 
NEW YORK 


—_—$.—_— 


THE=——— 
BOOK LOVER 


A large, handsome, unique maga- 
zine for all lovers of books. Send 
for prospectus. 





THE BOOK LOVER, 
1293 W. Market St., - San Francisco, Cal. 











The Jackson Sanatorium 
AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


een phenomenal. 
Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
‘i which gives illustrations of its 


beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment. 
Discard the use of Drugsand get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH, 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 


































LZHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


“The Sincerest flattery. 


‘Is imitation, so "tis said. 


Since the inauguration of the popu- 
lar system of meals en route on the 
a la carte plan, by the. .-.... 


Lehigh Valley Railroad « « « 


the first road to adopt this method— 
where you pay only for what is or- 
dered, and the dining car is attached 
4 . to the train during the entire journey 
—the service has met with such flat- 
tering approval from the traveling 
public, that several other roads have 
considered the advisability of super- 
seding the old table d’hote cars with 
ala carte diners... 1.200 -5- 


TO THE VICTOR BE- a 
2 LONGS THE SPOILS 2 
f Therefore, the LEHIGH - VALLEY > 
should certainly receive full credit for 
this marked improvement in supply- 
ing passengers with meals or refresh- 
ments of the kind they want, just 
. when they want them and in such 
quantity or variety as best suits the 
various conditions of mankind. . . 


Literature, descriptive of this ser- 
vice, mailed on receipt of four cents 
in stamps, by CHAS. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York... . 





Main Street 





<=) MERICAN ACADEMY e 
ee i OF IMMORTALS, other- 


wise the Society of the 
by J Philistines. An association 

«tA lof Book Lovers and Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2. The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7. A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes as 
issued, for ninety-nine years. 

Article xix. Sec. 4. The duties ot each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his-highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
aual Dinner (if convenient). 


Address, The Bursar of 
The Philistines, 
E. Aurora; 
N.Y 
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